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troubled : ‘ What,’ said she, ‘does he wish of me ! 
We were so céntent !’, Nevertheless she failed not 
to be at the Ghurch’ at the hour indicated. Carlo 
gave her the letter ;.she opénéd it with extreme 
emotion—bfit what weber feelings on reading the 
contents ! 

‘Fly hence, imprudent woman, and come no 
more to pollute.the sanctity of this place! Banish 
a remembrance which causes the torment of my life! 


This sentence pierced the soul of Theresa ; his 
remorse she might have combatted, but he no 
longer loved her! She was attacked by a violent 
fever ; her life was endangered ; the name of Giulip 
was frequently near her lips, but she commanded 
herself even in her delirium, only murmuring in a 
low voice from time to time, ‘I have never loved 
you.’ 

Has Giulio meanwhile recovered his tranquillity ’ 


@ Has he silenced his remorse ? No, his life is misera. 


ble ; having once declared to Theresa that he loved 


Giulio alone, surrendered to his own reflection afeno more, he surrendered himself wholly to this fa- 


rembles to think of his own imprudence ; but it is 
now too late to avoid the danger, he has not been 
able to escape his destiny. Of that love without 
hounds he is already the victim; the sacrilege is 
Has be not in the very chdrch 
where he pronounced his vows of holiness, confess- 


already committed. 


ed his passion? Still, he has sworn to fly from it 
forever. Strange inconsistency of heart ! that which 
should constitute his punishment, forms his conso- 
lation; but in this terrible conflict the wretched 
Giulio has only a choice of misery. 

Theresa is fearless ; Giulio loves her, he has pro- 
nounced it, and she defies the stroke of fate. With 
what delight she recalls the rapid moments she has 


passed !—Such an hour leaves behind it more of | 


remembrance than a whole loveless life. She does 
not even recollect her promise to avoid him; she 
returns to the church, sees Giulio, who seems like- 
wise to have forgotten his oath ; his whole existence 
is absorbed by his passion, and when he beholds its 
object, the universe disappears fom his sight ;— 
meanwhile they forbere to hold any conversation. 
Giulio never failed in her absence to be tortured by 
remorse, but one look of Theresa threw his soul in- 
to disorder ; he determined on speaking to her, and 
on bidding her an eternal adieu. 

At the gate of the convent were a poor woman 
and her child, who were supported by the alms of 
Theresa—-the little Carlo frequently followed her, 
carried her book, and prayed by her side. Giulio, 
who dared not approach Theresa, charged Carlo 
to tell her that father Giulio would await her in the 
confessional at seven o’clock in the evening. What 
a day! Giulio became terrified at the thought of 
finding himself alone with Theresa. He feared he 
should want the resolution to afflict her—he could 
not resolve upon it—he determined not to see her, 
but rather to write, and Carlo was charged to deli- 
ver the letter to Theresa as soon she should enter 
the ohurch. Theresa, on receiving his message, was 


tal passion. The sacrifice appeared to him suffi- 
cient ; that letter had been indeed a dreadful effort. 
Oh, Theresa ! could you have knoWn what it cost 
the unhappy Giulio, your own grief would have 
been lessened by the consciousness of his sufferings, 
for the sorrow which is shared is always greatly al- 
leviated. Giulio was a prey to the most heart-rend- 
ing disquietude : three months had passed away, 
and he knew nothing of Theresa ; time seemed on- 
ly to augment his love, and more than ever he 
avoided the society of his fellow men. Under the 
plea of declining health, he persuaded father Am- 
brosia to dispense him from all external duties. — 
| Constantly was he shut up in his cell, or wandering 
the livelong night among the tombs, inebriated, as 
it were, by a sentiment which he had néither cour- 
age to resist nor to obey, for weakness starts at re- 
sults, but uncertainty wears out life, affording nci- 
ther memory nor hepe. 





Theresa’s long malady was succeeded by a state 
of alarming languor ; she felt herself dying, and 
wished to perform the last duties enjoined by reli- 
gion. Her husband, who loved her tenderly, saw 
plainly that some secret affiction was hurrying her 
to the tomb—he respected her silence, and did not 
permit himself single question ; he requested Am- 
brosia, who was greatly venerated, to visit Theresa. 
He complied ; but an unforeseen circumstance pre- 
vented the fulfilment of his promise ; he employed 
Giulio as his substitute, and charged him to repair 
to the house of Signor Vivaldi, (the husband of 
Theresa,) to carry consolation to the heart of an 
unhappy individual, and shed peace on her last mo- 
ments. Alas, what consolation had Giulio to be- 
stow ! Himself a victim to the darkest desponden- 
cy, he’had tears to afford, but not to comfort! He 
endeavored in vain to excuse himself: Ambrosia 
insisted on his fulfilling the duty he exacted from 
him ; he obeyed therefore, and presented himself 
at the abode of Signor Vivaldi. He was led into an 
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I have never loved you—I shall never see you more !”” 
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one 
apartment, dimly lighted, where many persons sur- 
rounded a bed, on which lay a female ; on his en 
trance all retired through respect to his function, 














nd Giulio remained alone with the dying stran- 
ger. Agitated without knowing the cause of his 
trouble, he stoo@irresolute. ‘ My father,’ said the 
dying woman, ‘deny not your aid to a suffercr who 
will, soon cease to exist.’ Scarcely were these 
words pronounced, than Giulio was on his knecs 
near the bed of death. ‘Theresa! Theresa !’ that 
name so intensely cherished, escaped from his heart. 
Who shall describe their mutual feelings !—with 
each other, explanation was unnecessary—they 
loved. Giulio expressed to her all he had endured 
for her sake, and accused himself of all she suffered. 
‘Pardon! oh pardon,’ murmured he, ‘Giulio is 
thine forever !? These fond words reanimated The- 
resa; she could not speak, but she saw him, she 
pressed his hand ; to die thus seemed bliss to her. 
Giulio pressed her in his arms, he would fain restore 
her to life. ‘ Thou shalt live ! Wilt thou not’? Thy 
friend is with thee! Oh, Theresa, speak to me !— 
Must I not hear thee !’ The sound of his voice seem 
ed to restore her strength. ‘I love thee, Giulio, | 


love thee,’ she murmured. These words continued, 
as it were, her life ; she had no more need of lan 
guage. Quickly fied these moments of unbroken 
happiness ; the certainty of meeting again could 
alone have supplied them with resolution to sepa 
rate. 

Theresa recovered ; Giulio saw her daily, a teu- 
der intimacy reigned between them, and Giulio ap- 
parently relinquished his scruples and his remors¢ 
solely occupied by Theresa, he anxiously watched 
over her recovery ; he dared not afflict her, he feit 
that her life depended upon him, and seized that 
pretext as a duty. Two years had elapsed since he 


quitted Rome ; on the anniversary of the fatal pre- 


diction he sank into a gloomy reveric. Theresa 


would fain discover the cause of his sadiess ;—s! 


had never questioned him, but now resolved on 
partaking his sorrow, it was necessary she shou!d 
Giulio related to 
her his interview with the Sybil, and his consequent 
abandonment of his father’s roof: in the course of 


be acquainted with its source. 


the recital, all his distracting remembrances awak- 
ened, and he repeated in accents of terror, ‘* Love 


' Sacritese ! Munpen!” The 


WITHOUT BOUNDS 
resa was much affected; but the words ‘* Love 
without bounds” cast a spell over her heart and her 
imagination, and when Giulio, in a voice of dread, 


o> 


reiterated, “Sacnitese! Murpenr she gently 
pronounced ‘*Love witnour Bounns,” thinking 
thus to calm his troubled spirit, since, for her, love 
was become every thing. Sometimes Giulio, car- 
ried beyond himself by the violence of his pasion, 
gazed on her so ardently that she dared not meet 
his glance ; her heart beat, her frame trembled, 
and « dangerous silence would take the place of 
these turbid emotions. Still they were happy, fox 


they were yet innocent. Giulio was obliged to ab- 





sent himself, father Ambrosia having charged hin 
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with an important mission ; he had no courage to 
vid his personal farewell to Theresa ; he wrote to 
her, promising a speedy return, but, detained by a 
thousand obstacles, a long month elapsed ere he 
could retrace his steps. Instantly on his arrival he 
flew to Theresa, whom he found alone on a terrace 
near the sea, buried in thought. Never had she ap- 
peared to him so lovely, so enchanting ; he contem- 
plated her for a while in ecstacy, but he could not 
long resist the indulgence of speaking to her, of 
hearing her voice ; he called her-sshe started, be- 
Intoxieatediby 
ler tenderness, Giulio replied to it with transport, 
when all on a sudden he cast her from him in hor- 


held him, and sunk into his arms. 


ror; he threw himself on his knees, his hands clasp- 
ed, his eyes fixed, while his deadly paleness and 
the wild expression of his countenance rendered 
the scene terrible. Theresa dared not approach 
him, and for the first time was incapable of sharing 
his emotion. * Theresa,’ said he, at length, in a hol- 
low voice, ‘we must separate ! Thou knowest not 
all thou hast to fear.’ Theresa scarcely heard him, 
but she witnessed his agitation ; and endeavoured 
to calm him ;—he again repulsed her. ‘ For mer- 
She 
trembled; she knew love only in its tenderness, its 
fury she could not comprehend. Giulio, impatient 
of her silence, rose; ‘ To-morrow,’ said he, ‘my 
fate shall be decided,’ and he departed without leav- 
ing Theresa time for a reply. 


cy’s sake |’ he cried, ‘do not approach me.’ 


The next day she 
received the following billet : 

‘ Theresa, I can see you no more—I am unhappy 
with you—I am conscious you are incapable of un- 
derstanding what I feel. Theresa, thou must be 











mine, but it must be thy own will. Never shall I 
Yesterday I 
gave thee proof of this,—thou sawest it ; I tore my- 
self from thy arms, for thou didst not say, ‘I will be 
thine.’ Nevertheless, reflect upon it. 
stroving ourselves. 
tion ! 


have courage to abuse thy weakness. 


We are de- 
Oh! Theresa, eternal perdi- 
Those words are dreadful! Even in thy 
arms they will trouble my enjoyment. For us, 
peace is at an end, we have no choice but death ! 
To-morrow, if thou wilt see me again, (and thou 
knowest the price,) to-morrow, I say, thou shalt 
send Carlo to the church. If he bring thy prayer- 
book, Theresa, then thou renouncest Giulio ; but 
if he be not the bearer of that book, then thou art 
mine forever. Forever, is the word of eternity— 
it is awful to pronounce it. Adieu.’ 

Theresa, gentle and timid, was terrified at the let- 
ter : the words ‘eternal perdition’ overwhelmed her 
with dismay ;-—* Giulio,’ cried she, ‘ Giulio, we were 
so happy ! why did not our happiness suffice thee” 
She hesitated how to decide ;—to see him no more 
was impossible,—‘ and yet,’ said she, ‘ incessant re- 
morse will pursue him. Oh, Giulio, thou confidest 
to me thy destiny. 1 must be the sacrifice !’ Carlo 
was charged with the book ; he placed it on the 
chair which Theresa commonly occupied. 

‘To Giulio, an increase of love—an increase of re- 
morse, had become necessary ; a state of calm en- 
joyment no longer sufficed him, yet, in spite of the 
violence of his passion, he would not decide on pos- 
sessing Theresa, unless she voluntarily gave her- 
self to him, unless she exacted from him her own 


ruin. Cruel through weakness, he would thus 


throw on her the whole responsibility of crime.— 
The church had long been deserted ; Giulio await- 
ed Carlo ; he saw hin approach the seat of Theresa, 
and there deposit the book. No longer master of 
himself, he rushed forward, seized the book, re- 
turned it to the boy, and bade him carry it back to 
his mistress. Long did he remain motionless on the 
same spot where he had awaited the ecision of his 
destiny, and that ef Theresa; at length, starting 
from the confusion which @pyeloped this thought, 
*1 will see her,’ he warn 

Theresa was overwhelined in sadness. Carlo re- 
turned to her,'and restored her book, telling her 
that father Giulio had sent it back to her ;—her 
emotion was extreme; she knew that he would 
come, and hastened to receive him on the same 
terrace where they had last met. At length he ap- 
peared, but gloomy, sombre, his eyes bent upon 
the ground, and scarcely daring to advance. ‘The- 
resa read his soul; she, who trembled at the thought 
of that interview, who had had the strength to re- 
fuse it, when she saw the chosen of her heart so 
wretched, had the courage to console him ; she was 
no longer timid and trembling, she approached him 
—*‘ Giulio,’ she said, ‘I am thine.’ 

* * * * * * . . 


Giulio, consumed by remorse, became sombre 
and savage even by the side of Theresa ; the most 
tender caresses were ineffectual to soften him.— 
Meanwhile the love of ‘Theresa increased, and she 
sighed in secret over the change which had taken 
place in him, but she dared not complain ; she fear- 
ed to afflict, to alienate him, still deluding herself 
with the hope of making him so happy that he 
would forget all things but her. 
replying to her affection, accused her of his misfor- 


Giulio, far from 


tunes. ‘Thou hast seduced, thou hast ruined me,’ 
he said; ‘but for thee my soul had still been un- 
polluted !’ 
his visits ceased entirely. Theresa inquired for him, 
went frequently to the church, wrote to him. 


He saw her less frequently ; at length 


Her 
letters were returned unopened, and Giulio was ne- 
ver seen out of his cell; nevertheless, it was neces- 
sary Theresa should speak to him ; that she should 
confide to him her secret—alas! the secret of a 
mother !gaiW hat is to become of her if he persists 
ng her? But she cannot, she will not 
She learns that the following Sunday 
Giulio is appointed to officiate, and feels that she 
must not neglect the opportunity ; much more than 
her life is at stake, and that consciousness inspires 
her with fortitude. An important project mean- 
while engrosses her ; the two days previous to that 
on which she is to see Giulio are spent entirely in 
arranging things for a meditated flight; her enter- 
prize was rendered easy by the situation of the con- 
vent close to the sea-side; as for the place whi- 
ther they should direct their flight, she had not 
thought of it, that was left to Giulio, for, save Giu- 
lio, all things were become indifferent to her. She 
had hired a small vessel, and had managed all things 
with such secrecy and“prudence, that lier design 
was unsuspected, and her successive internal agita- 
tion saved her from even a momentary reflection 
on the difficulties she was about to encounter. 
The anxiously expected day at last arrived, and 


in abanc 
believe it. 


hg nee eee, 


self close to the altar. Giulio could not distinguish 
her, while she watched all his motions, and when 
the congregation dispersed, she glided behind a 
column, near which he must necessarily pass in re- 
turning to the cloisters. As he advanced she per- 
ceived that he was more than ever a prey to grief, 
his arms were crossed over his bosom, his head 
drooped, he walked with the slow and heavy step 
of a criminal. Theresa beheld his despondency 
with deep emotion : ‘@he would have sacrificed her 
own life to his repose, but she has no longer an al- 
ternative—the innocent being to whom she must 
soon givéilife demands from her a father. She pre- 
sented herself to Giulio—‘ stay,’ cried she, ‘ Giulio, 
I must speak to you, and you must listen to me ! 
I will not quit you till you have given me the key 
of the convent garden—I must have it. Oh, Giulio, 
much more than my life is dependent on you!’ At 
these words Giulio roused himself from a dreadful 
dream. ‘Wretched woman,’ cried he, ‘ what say- 
gst thou? Begone! Fly far from this spot!’ But 
Theresa threw herself at his feet, vowing never to 
quit him till be had granted her demand. Giulio’s 
efforts to escape from her were in vain ; a superna- 

‘al force seemed to animate Theresa. ‘ Swear,’ 
#: she, ‘‘that this night, at midnight, we shall 
meet again.” While she thus persisted, a slight 
sound was heard. Giulio yielded the key to her. 
* At midnight,’ said she, and they separated. 

At midnight Theresa repaired to the garden.—- 
The night was dark ; she dared not call, for fear 
of discovery ; soon, however, she heard the ap- 
proach of footseps ;—it was Giulio. * What wilt 
thou ” said hte ; ‘ speak, the moments are brief !— 
Cease, I charge thee, to pursue a wretch who can 
never render thee happy. ‘Theresa, 1 love thee !— 
Without thee life is an insupportable burthen ; and 
near thee my remorse is beyond endurance, it em- 
bitters my happiest moments. ‘Thou hast witnessed 
my despair! How often have I accused thee! Par- 
don, pardon, my beloved ! It is right that I should 
punish myself—I have renounced thee ; that sacri- 
fice expiates my crime!’ He ceased, suffocated 
with grief. Theresa endeavored to console him, to 
direct his views towards a happy future : ‘ Giulio,’ 
said she, ‘for myself only I should not have dared 
to seek thee. Like thee, I would not have shrunk 
from death, but this pledge of our Jove demands 
that we should live: come then, Giulio, let us de- 
part !—All is ready for our flight!’ Giulio, in his 
terrible agitation, suffered himself to be led along 
by her ;—a few minutes more, and they would have 
been united forever. But, suddenly disengaging 
himself from the arm of Theresa,* ‘ No,’ said he, 


* When Bonaparte pronounced these words, he 
approached the Empress in the attitude of one who 
draws a dagger: so strong was the illusion, that 
the ladies in waiting threw themselves between him 
and his wife, crying out loudly. Bonaparte, as 4 
consummate actor, pursued his narrative undisturb- 
ed, without appearing to notice the effect he had 
produced. The Empress pressed for some details 
respecting the fate of Giulio ; the Emperor replied 
laconically, ‘The crimes and secrets of cloisters 
are impenetrable.’ The story of Giulio is not a fic- 
tion: Befofe the Revolution, an adventure similar 
to the one above related, happened in a convent at 
Lyons; the documents relating to it fell into the 
hands of Bonaparte, and furnished him, almost en 








Theresa, wrapped in a long thick veil, placed her- 


tirely, with the subject of Giulio, 
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‘never ’—and he plunged his poinard into her bo- 

som: she fell, and Giulio was covered with her 
blood. He stood gazing on her with a bewildered 

air. Day was beginning to dawn, the convent bell 

tolled ; he raised the inanimate body of her who 

had so much loved him, and threw it into the sea. 

Then, with a wild and hurried step, he entered the 

ehurch—his blood-stained robe, the poniard he still 

held in his hand—all told of guilt and death! He 

was quickly seized, he made no resistance—Giulio 
disappeared forever ! 

—<—— 
FROM THE AUBURN (N. ¥.) FREE PRESS. 
THE PLANO. 

As the last thrilling notes of ‘Home, sweet home,” 
floated round the dear circle in which were concen- 
trated a little world, or little knot of beings who 
were all the world to each other, an audible sob 
broke the enchantment which this touching little 
song, accompanied by the sweet voice of my young 
friend had cast around me. It burst from the bo-» 
som of one who had been severely disciplined in 
the school of adversity—one who had beheld the 
wreck of all her youthful hopes, without one mur- 
muring word against the God who guides the storm ; 
but now the sudden reflection that she heard, for 
the last time, the soft melody of her beloved daugh- 
ter?s voice, accompanying the melting tones of her 
piano—saw, for the last time, ber fingers sweep 
the speaking keys—beheld her youthful face glow- 
ing with animation and happiness unconscious of 
the blow that awaited her, a sigh involuntarily es- 
caped her, and the startling tear told of sudden an- 
guish. She turned to me, and said ina low voice, 
“wish I could have saved Amelia’s piano—it will 
break her heart to part with it. Poor thing, she 

ttle thinks that she will no more sing and play to 
chatm away my melancholy.” 

The unconscious girl closed the instrument, and 
remarked, ‘ Did you observe, dear mamma, that my 
piano wants tuning ? and will you allow Mr. N. to 
to come and tune it to-morrow ?” 

A tear stole down the cheeks of my respected 
friend. 

‘Are you ill, dear mother ? she inquired, ‘or has 
any thing new occurred to distress you ’—If so, do 
not hide it from me ; for rest assured, no depriva- 
tion, no exertion, no suffering, can afflict me like 
seeing you unhappy. I have just been thinking as 
soon as my piano is tuned, I will beg Mrs. 
to let me undertake to instruct her two gifs in the 
rudiments of music ; and who knows, dear mother, 





but, in time, it will be in my power to support you 
with the assistance of my valued instrument ”? 

1 gazed fer a moment, with feelings of surprize 
and admiration, on the glowing,lanimated face of 
this lovely, ingenuous girl, and never felt my own 
want of fortune so keenly as at that moment. A si- 
lentejaculation involuntarily rose to heaven, that the 
Almighty would open some way to save poor Ame- 
lia’s piano from the fangs of a rapacious landlord. 
The hour of separation had hadly arrived ; and, af- 
ter imprinting a warm kiss on Amelia’s cheek, and 
whispering in the ear of my afflicted fffend, * Still 
trust in the Lord our God,’ 1 tf the house with 
feelings I cannot describe. 

With the dawn I repaired to the auction rooms, in 
Street, and waited, agonizing, the opening 





of the sales.—The crowd was large, and seve- 
ral valuable articles of furniture and some elegant 
paintings were noticed in the hand-bills. I casta 
glance over the rooms, and in one corner stood a 
female of exquisite form—her face was hid from 
public view by a large calash—her head was avert- 
ed, and rested against the window, out of which 
she appeared to be gazing at the busy crowd be- 
low. Near her stood a piano. One glance was 
sufficient. f hastenedygo the spot, and in a low 
voice, articulated, ‘Amelia H 

The distressed girl clasped my arm, and burst in- 
to tears. 

*Yes, my good sir, I little thought, when you left 
us last evening, tRat our cruel landlord would this 
morning seize my piano, and bring it to be exposed 
for sale. O, my dear sir, cannot you devise some 
means to save it for me ”” 

At this moment the auctioneer called for the in- 
strument, and it was removed into the centre of 
the room for examination. Several gentlemen re- 
marked that it was a sweet-toned instrument, but 
out of tune. The poor girl hung on my arm in si- 





d, is this you ” 


lent grief. The bidding commenced. Foremost | 





in the crowd stood the son of Mrs. II d’s de- 
tested landlord. He bid, after some debate, twen- 
ty-five dollars! and there was a pause. Near Ame- 
lia stood an interesting youth, evidently unconcern- 
ed in the event of the sale of the piano, examining 
some fine paintings that were soon to be exposed. 
The idea that this cold, unfeeling being was going 
to purchase, undisputed, this favorite, almost idol- 
ized article, for the trifling sum of twenty-five dol- 
lars, for a moment made her forget where she was, 
and she exclaimed— 

* Must the only thing I value be sacrificed for this 
pitiful sum, without effecting one object ” 

The youth started, gazed on the beautiful girl an 
instant, and bid one hundred dollars ! and the piano 
was immediately struck off to Mr. Seymour. 

The moment the name of Seymour was called, 
my heart felt the sound, and I recalled the features 
of my old friend and companion in arms, Major Ho- 


-ratio Seymour. I saw this young man was his own 


son, ever ready to answer to the calls of humanity. 

The piano was ordered back to the humble dwell- 
ing of Mrs. H——d. 

‘Heaven will reward you sir !’ was all the lovely 
girl could articulate when she heard this order. 

*One tune from its fair owner, is all the reward 
Task, replied the young enthusiast. 

He accompanied me to my grateful friend’s ha- 
bitation, where the voice and artless manners of 
Amelia completed the impression her beauty had 
made upon his heart. A few short months saw her 
and her excellent parent restored to that rank they 
were made to adorn. 

I often, in my daily rambles, call and take a look 
at the happy circle assembled round Seymour’s fire- 
side. Amelia still plays ‘Home, sweet home,’ 
while her affectionate husband frequently remarks 
—‘To the Piano I am indebted for all my happi- 
ness.’ 

et 

It costs us more to be miserable than would make 
us perfectly happy ; how cheap and easy is the ser- 
vice of virtue; and how dear do we pay for our 
vices ! 
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MADAME DE LAFAYETTE. 

Madame de Lafayette and her daugh- 
ter’s health, having materially suffered 
from their confinement in the citadel of 
Olmutz, she solicited the indulgence of 
being allowed to write to the emperor, to 
obtain his majesty’s permission to go 
with her daughters to Vienna, for a few 
days, in order to procure medical advice. 
At length, the commandant ordered the 
prison doors to be opened, and having 
locked up the young ladies in a separate 
apartment, signified to their mother, that 
his imperial majesty had been pleased to 
determine, that on no condition whatever 
should she go to Vienna: that she might 
quit the prison, on condition of never re- 
turning to it. He required a written an- 
swer for the Emperor’s perusal, which 
was given as follows: 

LETTER OF MADAME DE LAFAYETTE. 

The commandant of Olinutz informed me yester- 
day, that in answer to my request, of being allowed 
to go for eight days to, Vienna, for the purpose of 
consulting the faculty, his imperial majesty signi- 
fied that on no consideration whatever am I permit- 
ted to visit that capital, and that he will consent to 
my quitting this prison only on condition of never 
entering it any more. I have the honor to reiterate 
the answer which I made to the commandant. To 
solicit the assistance which the state of my health 
requires, is a duty which I owed my family and 
friends, but they are sensible that it is not possible 
for me to purchase it at the price at which it is of- 
fered, I cannot forget that while we were both 
on the point of perishing—I by the tyranny of 
Robespierre, M. de Lafayette by the moral and phy- 
sical sufferings of his captivity—I was not allowed 
to obtain any account of him, or to inform him that 
his children and myself were yet in existence, and 
nothing shall tempt me to expose myself a second 
time to the horrors of such a separation. Whatever 
then may be the state of my health, or the incon 
veniences which may result to myself and my daugh- 
ters, from this habitation, we will all three avail our- 
selves with gratitude of the goodness of his impe- 
rial majesty, who permits us to share his captivity 
in all its details.” 

This letter displays a heroism worthy 
of the best times of Rome, and of its pu- 
rest matrons. 


THE WORLD. 
OPPOSITE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 
The common drinks of the Japanese 

are bot; ours are cold. They uncover 

their feet out of respect; we the head.— 

They are fond of black teeth; we of 

white. They mount their horses on the 

right side: we on the left. 

Among the Chinese, white is the colour 
for mourning; a son has noright to wear 
white clothes while his father and mo- 
ther live; but he can wear no other for 
three years after their death. With us, 
black is the colour for mourning. The 
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Chinese use their boots for pockets, put- 
ting into them their fans, papers, &c.; 
the boots are made very wide, and of 
black sattin leather: we use our coats, 
&c. The dress of the women of the low- 
er classes in China is the same as, or 
differs but little from, that of the men; 
with us, no two things are more dissimi- 
lar. The Chinese for beauty reduce both 
cyebrows to one arched line; we let them 
alone to form two arched lines, and de- 
lightin the ‘graceful curve.’ Long nails 
are with usa disgrace; with the Chinese, 
they are an honour. Both men and wo- 
men of rank in China suffer the nails of 
the left band to grow to an extraordina- 
ry length, in order to prove their gentili- 
ty and to distinguish themselves from la- 
bourers and mechanics. De Guine saw 
a mandarin whose nails were nearly six 
inches in length, and a physician who 
had brought them to ten or twelve in- 
ches. The nails are thus kept extreme- 
ly clear and transparent, and at night are 
carefully enclosed in bamboo cases.—- 
here is another peculiarity of custom 
among the Chinese, which is said to be 
universal;.they use their left hand in 
preference to the right. 


A Portuguese woman, when she rides, 
sits with the left side towards the horse’s 
head; and an English woman with the 
right. 

A Portuguese wife never assumes the 
family name of her husband, but in all 
the vicissitudes of matrimony retains her 
own; and an English woman always as- 
sumes the family name of her husband. 
The Portuguese are generally addressed 
by their christian name; we by our fami- 
ly one. In Portugal, the master of the 
house precedes the visiter in going out; 
with us, the visiter precedes. 


The Jtalians reckon the commence- 
ment of their day from sunset; we from 
sunrise. Their clocks strike all the hours 
from one to twenty four; ours from one 
to twelve. 


The Kamschatkadales always use dogs 
for the purpose of labour and travelling ; 
we use horses and oxen. 


We use wine and ardent spirits for in- 
toxication; butthe Zurks opium. We 
undress and go to bed at some certain 
hour, and wait the approach of sleep; 
the Turks, being seated on a mattrass, 
smoke till they find themselves sleepy ; 
then laying themselves down, their ser- 
yants cover them.—Dinner is our princi- 
pal meal; supper theirs. 

In Colombia, South America, a person 
in easy circumstances is carried on his 
travels by men, in a chair; and in that 
country, they talk of going on a man’s 
back, as we mention going on horseback. 

In conclusion, I would state what an 
American writer says, viz: that the 
Spaniards may be said to s/ecf upon eve- 


ry affair of importance; the Italians to 


fiddle upon every thing; the French to 


dance upon every thing; the Germans to 
smoke upon every thing; the British Is- 
landers to eat upen every thing; and the 
Americans to ta/k upon every thing. 


POETRY. 


FROM THE NEW HAMPSHIRE PATRIOT. 

















The following beautiful @ffusion is the produc- 
tion of a native of New Hampshire, only seventeen 
years old, and now in obscurity. Such lays would 
almost wake the lyre again; and the author need 
write but few picces like this, to be sufficiently 
known. 


THE LYRE. 


There was a lyre, ’tis said, that hung 
High waving in the summer air ; 

An angel hand its chords had strung, 
And left to breathe its music there. 

Each wandering breeze that o’er it flew, 
Awoke a wilder, sweeter strain, 

Than ever shell of mermaid blew, 

in coral grottos of the main. 

When, springing from the rose’s bell, 
Where all night he had sweetly slept, 
The zephyr left the fiowery dell, 

Bright with the tears that morning wept ; 
He rose, and o’er the trembling lyre, 
Waved lightly his soft, azure wing ; 
What touch such music could inspire ! 
What harp such lays of joy could sing ! 
The murmur of the shaded rills, 

The birds that warbled sweetly by, 

And the soft echo from the hills, 

Were heard not, where that harp was nigh. 
When the last light of fading day, 

Along the bosom of the west, 

In colours softly mingled lay, 

When night had darkened all the rest ; 
Then softer than that fading light, 

And sweeter than the lay, that rung 
Wild through the silence of the night, 
When solemn Philomela sung— 

‘That harp its plaintive murmurs sighed 
Along the dewy breeze of even; 

So soit and sweet, they swelled and cied, 
They seemed the echoed songs of heaven. 
Sometimes, when all the air was still, 
Nor e’n the poplar’s foliage trembled, 
That lyre was night!y heard to thrill 
Tones, that no earthly tones resembled : 
And then, upon the moon’s pale beams, 
Unearthly forms were seen to stray, 
Whose starry pinions’ trembling gleams 
Would oft around the wild harp play. 
But soon the bloom of summer fled— 

In earth and air it shone no more ; 

Each flower and leaf fell pale and dead 
While heaven its wintry sternness wore. 
One day, loud blew the northern blast— 
The tempest’s fury raged along— 

O, for some angel, as they passed, 

To shield the harp of heavenly song ! 

It shrieked—how could it bear the touch, 
The cold, rude touch of such a storm, 
When e’en the zephyr’s seemed too much 
Sometimes, though always light and warm ! 
Tt loudly shrieked—but ah, in vain— 
The savage wind more fiercely blew ; 
Once more—it never shrieked again, 

For every chord was torn in two! 

It never thrilled with anguish more, 
Though beaten by the fiercest blast ; 
The pang, that thus its bosom tore, 

Was dreadful—but it was its last. 

And though the smiles of summer played 
Gently upon its shattered form,. 





And the light sephys o’er it strayed, 
That lyre they could not wake or warm. 

















THE BIRD’S RELEASE. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 

“ The Indians of Bengal and the Malabar coast 
carry to the place of the sepulchre, cages filled with 
Birds, and release them over the corpse at the 
graye.” 





Go forth, for she is gone ! 

With the golden light of her wavy hair, 

She has gone to the fields of the viewless air, 
She has left her dwelling lone ! 


Her voice hath passed away ! 
It hath pass’d away, like a summer breeze, 
When it leaves the hills for the far blue seas, gy 
Where we may not trace its way. 
Go forth, and like her be free ! 
With thy radiant wings and thy joyous eye, 
Thou hast all the range of the sunny sky, 
And what is our grief to thee ? 


Is it aught e’en to her we mourn ? 
Doth she look on the tears by her kindred shed ? 
Doth she rest with the flow’rs o’er her gentle head? 
Or float on the light winds borne ? 


We know not, but she is gone ! 
Her step from the dance, and her voice from the song, 
And the smile of her eye from the festal throng ! 
She has left her dwelling lone. 


When the waves at sunset shine, 
We may hear thy voice, amidst thousands more, 
In the citron woods of our glowing shore, 

But we shall not know ’tis thine ! 


Ev’n so with the lov’d one flown ; 
Her smile in the star-light may wander by— 
Her breath may be near in the wind’s low sigh, 
Around us—by all unknown. 


Go forth—we have loos’d thy chain! 
We may deck thy cage with the richest flowers 
Which the bright day rears in our eastern bowers, 
But thou wilt not be lured again. 


Ev’n thus may the summer pour 
All fragrant things on the eurth’s green breast, 
And the glorious earth like a bride be drest, 
But win her back no more ! 


BLUE BIRD—HOPE. 
The inimitable Wilson thus beautifully concludes 


a poem on the Blue Bird—vide Am. Ornith. vol. 
1. page 60— 


While Spring’s lovely season, serene, dewy, warm, 
The green face of earth and the pure blue of Heay’n, 

Or love’s native music have influence to charm, 
Or sympathy’s glow to our feelings are giv’n, 

Still dear to each bosom the nuve uixp shall be; 
His voice like the thrillings of hope, as a treasure : 
For thro’ bleakest storms if a calm he but see, 
Ile comes to remind us of sunshine and pleasure ! 





THE GRAVE. 

Here all the mighty troublers of the earth, 
Who swam to sovereign rule through seas of blood 
The oppressive, study, man-destroying villains, 
Who ravish’d kingdoms, and laid empires waste, 
And in a cruel wantonness of power 
Thinn’d states of half their people, and gave up 
To want the rest ; now, like a storm that’s spent, 
Lie hush’d, and meanly sneak behind thy covert. 

* * 7 - * * 
Here lie abash’d 
The great negotiators of the earth, 
And celebrated masters of the balance, 
Deep read if stratagems and wiles of courts : 
Now vain their treaty-skill! Death scorns to treat. 
* * * . * * 


Here friends and foes 
Lie close, unmindful of their former feuds. 





